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Executive Summary 



Despite the United States' focus on the Mid- 
dle East and the Islamic world for the past de- 
cade, the most important international politi- 
cal developments in the coming years are likely 
to happen in Asia. The Obama administration 
has promoted a "pivot to Asia," away from the 
Middle East and toward the Asia-Pacific. 

The main factor driving Washington's inter- 
est in the region is the growing economic and 
military power of the People's Republic of Chi- 
na. Accordingly, this analysis focuses heavily on 
the implications of China's growing power and 
influence. 



This paper has three sections. First, it sketch- 
es the two main schools of thought about 
China's rise and examines the way in which 
Washington's China policy combines elements 
of those two theories. The second section cri- 
tiques both theories of China's rise and argues 
that U.S. policy combines them in a way that 
puts a dangerous contradiction at the heart of 
America's China policy. The final section rec- 
ommends offloading responsibility for hedging 
against potential Chinese aggression to like- 
minded countries in the region and shows that 
those countries are capable of doing so. 



Justin Logan is director of foreign policy studies at the Cato Institute 
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Introduction 

The U.S. -China relationship is the most 
important relationship in international pol- 
itics. Looking into the 21st century, it seems 
possible that America could be eclipsed in 
economic— and possibly military— terms by 
China. According to The Economist magazine, 
China is likely to overtake the United States 
in GDP at market exchange rates in 2018. 
To give a sense of China's staggering relative 
growth, its GDP was one eighth America's in 
2000 at market exchange rates, and by 2010 
it was one half. 1 

This growth is particularly relevant con- 
sidering that Washington participated in an 
enormously costly and dangerous Cold War 
with the Soviet Union, which at the height 
of its relative power possessed roughly 44 
percent of U.S. GDP. That conflict helped 
complete the transformation of the United 
States from a federalist republic into a cen- 
tralized, Bismarckian nation-state. 3 Given 
the potential impact of U.S. -China competi- 
tion on U.S. security and American domes- 
tic politics, getting Sino-American relations 
right is the most important challenge for 
U.S. foreign policymakers. 

In addition to China, India is undergoing 
rapid economic development, possesses a fa- 
vorable demographic profile, and is likely to 
play an increasingly prominent role in regional 
and global politics. Japan, despite demograph- 
ic and fiscal problems, remains an important 
world power. A number of Southeast Asian 
countries are growing rapidly In short, no 
other region on earth is likely to see its share of 
global power grow as much as the Asia-Pacific 
region in the decades ahead. To the extent that 
the concentration of power in the internation- 
al system shifts toward East Asia, American 
strategists should focus on that region. 

Since the terrorist attacks on Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, the Beltway foreign policy 
establishment has been focused primarily 
on the Islamic world and terrorism. Before 
9/11, though, important parts of the es- 
tablishment were looking at competition 
with China as the big potential problem. 



Vice President Dick Cheney had read John 
Mearsheimer's pessimistic view of the future 
of U.S. -China relations, disliking only the 
passages he deemed "softheaded": the parts 
where Mearsheimer hoped security compe- 
tition between the two countries could be 
moderated. 4 

At the beginning of the George W. Bush 
administration, it looked like the two states 
were headed for rough waters. In April 2001 
a U.S. spy plane collided with a Chinese 
fighter near Chinese territory, and the Amer- 
ican pilot and crew were held by the Chinese 
until American diplomats negotiated their 
release. But the incident stirred nationalism 
in both countries. In Washington, Robert 
Kagan and William Kristol complained that 
"the exact circumstances" under which the 
two planes had collided didn't matter. In- 
stead, they howled that Bush the Younger 
had brought on the nation a "profound na- 
tional humiliation" by expressing regret for 
the death of the Chinese pilot and reiterated 
their prior calls for a policy of "active con- 
tainment of China." 5 But after the terrorist 
attacks in September 2001, the Bush admin- 
istration turned its attention to the Middle 
East. 

Slowly, Washington policy elites have 
come back around to the position that the 
most consequential international-political 
changes are taking place in Asia. On an Oc- 
tober 2011 trip to Asia, Defense Secretary 
Leon Panetta remarked that Washington 
was at a "turning point" away from the Mid- 
dle East and toward the Asia-Pacific and that 
this shift will entail a "strategic rebalanc- 
ing." 6 Similarly, a recent article by Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton remarked that "the 
future of geopolitics will be decided in Asia, 
not in Afghanistan or Iraq, and the United 
States should be right at the center of the ac- 
tion." 7 Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asia and the Pacific Kurt Campbell says that 
"one of the most important challenges for 
U.S. foreign policy is to effect a transition 
from the immediate and vexing challenges 
of the Middle East to the long-term and 
deeply consequential issues in Asia." 8 
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The most important of those long-term, 
deeply consequential issues in Asia is the 
U.S.-China relationship. China lies at the 
center of U.S. strategy in Asia. This paper 
does not provide a net assessment of the 
current military balance between the United 
States and China, much less a projection of 
the future military balance. Similarly, it is 
not a recap of the past few decades or even 
years of U.S.-China diplomacy. Rather, it 
evaluates American strategy toward China, 
showing that the strategy rests on a contra- 
diction that threatens to push Washington 
and Beijing toward security competition on 
terms increasingly favorable to China. 

A Panda or a Dragon? Two 
Theories of China* s Rise 

There are two main ways of thinking 
about the future of U.S.-China relations, and 
a basic policy orientation follows from each 
school of thought. One view, mostly pessi- 
mistic, is influenced by the realist school of 
international relations, whose adherents are 
sometimes referred to as "dragon slayers." 
The other view, mostly optimistic, is influ- 
enced by the liberal school of international 
relations, whose advocates are known col- 
loquially as "panda huggers. The general 
split between the two groups is over whether 
China's growing military power necessarily 
threatens American security interests. Given 
the obvious importance of answering that 
question correctly, the theories that inform 
analysts' and policymakers' views on the 
topic deserve scrutiny. 10 

The Comprehensively Positive-Sum 
World of the Panda Huggers 

Two logics underpin the theory of the 
optimists, both borrowed from the liberal 
school of international relations. 11 First is 
"liberal institutionalist" logic, which holds 
that China's political and military behavior 
can be constrained in a web of international 
institutions. These would allow it to rise 
into the existing international order— which 



was shaped by the institutions created un- 
der American leadership after World War 
II— and prevent China from transforming 
the rules that govern the order. 12 

For liberal institutionalists, it is hard 
to understand why China would have any 
problems with the status quo. They won- 
der why, given that China has made huge 
strides forward in terms of prosperity and 
even influence under the existing order, it 
would bother to try changing it. Liberal 
institutionalists see international politics as 
tightly constrained by international institu- 
tions and laws, and argue, as Princeton's G. 
John Ikenberry does, that while "the United 
States cannot thwart China's rise," 

it can help ensure that China's power 
is exercised within the rules and insti- 
tutions that the United States and its 
partners have crafted over the last cen- 
tury, rules and institutions that can 
protect the interests of all states in the 
more crowded world of the future. 14 

Optimists argue that China can be con- 
strained because the expansive and cross- 
cutting network of international institu- 
tions promotes positive-sum outcomes 
and renders the American-dominated or- 
der "hard to overturn and easy to join." If 
Washington plays its cards correctly, Iken- 
berry writes, it can "make the liberal order so 
expansive and institutionalized that China 
will have no choice but to join and operate 
within it." 16 

The second liberal logic holds that states' 
international behavior is induced by the do- 
mestic political structures within them. 17 
In this view, to the extent that China has 
foreign policy objectives that conflict with 
American interests, these exist because of 
China's undemocratic domestic politics. 
Accordingly, the argument goes, if China 
democratized, China could continue to rise 
while resigning itself to U.S. preponderance. 

Advocates of this view place less emphasis 
on international institutions. For them, the 
question is whether China's domestic politi- 
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cal system can be transformed from one-party 
rule toward democracy. If it can, there is less 
reason to fear that China's international am- 
bitions will grow dangerously expansive. This 
theory is popular in Washington, where policy 
is based in part on the belief that continued 
economic growth will help transform China's 
political system in a democratic direction. 

If all goes according to plan, economic 
growth in China will produce a growing mid- 
dle class, which should then demand greater 
political rights. These demands are expected 
to generate more democratic politics. 18 Then, 
these increasingly democratic politics are sup- 
posed to plug into a crude version of demo- 
cratic peace theory, in which the domestic 
institutions of democratic countries prevent 
them from going to war (or presumably, in 
this case, even engaging in serious security 
competition) with other democracies. 

What both schools of liberalism agree 
on is that there is no iron law that growing 
Chinese power will create a zero-sum secu- 
rity tradeoff between China and the United 
States and its allies. This represents the cen- 
tral disagreement between the optimists and 
pessimists. 

The Tragic, Zero-Sum World of the 
Dragon Slayers 

The pessimists' theory is informed by the 
realist school of international relations, which 
argues that countries tend to push the inter- 
national system toward a balance of power, 
regardless of their domestic politics or interna- 
tional institutions. This pushing can be done 
by "internal balancing," meaning the transla- 
tion of a nation's own wealth and population 
into military power, or via "external balanc- 
ing," meaning the creation of alliances that 
pool military power against the most powerful 
state in the system. 20 

Pessimists see security competition and 
zero-sum conflict between Washington and 
China as more likely. They tend to answer 
the question whether China's rise inherently 
threatens U.S. security with an emphatic 
"yes." They reject liberals' belief that a more 
economically or politically liberal China 



would lessen the chances of dangerous secu- 
rity competition with the United States. 

John Mearsheimer, the most prominent 
and most eloquent of the pessimists, is worth 
quoting at length. According to Mearsheimer, 
were China's economic growth to continue, 

for sound strategic reasons, [China] 
would surely pursue regional hegemo- 
ny, just as the United States did in the 
Western Hemisphere during the nine- 
teenth century. So we would expect 
China to attempt to dominate Japan 
and Korea, as well as other region- 
al actors, by building military forces 
that are so powerful that those other 
states would not dare challenge it. We 
would also expect China to develop its 
own version of the Monroe Doctrine, 
directed at the United States. 

A wealthy China would not be a status 
quo power but an aggressive state deter- 
mined to achieve regional hegemony. 
This is not because a rich China would 
have wicked motives, but because the 
best way for any state to maximize 
its prospects for survival is to be the 
hegemon in its region of the world. 
Although it is certainly in China's inter- 
est to be the hegemon in Northeast 
Asia, it is clearly not in America's inter- 
est to have that happen. 21 

Mearsheimer writes that China's appetite 
for increased control over its security envi- 
ronment and Washington's desire to deny 
it the same makes it likely that the future 
will bring "intense security competition 
between China and the United States, with 
considerable potential for war." For this 
reason, Mearsheimer suggests Washington 
should— and will— end the policy of eco- 
nomic engagement and begin working to 
slow China's economic growth. 23 

U.S. Foreign Policy in Asia 

This paper has presented the two main 
schools of thought about China in stark 
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terms in order to clarify the debate. Most 
China analysts in Washington have more 
complicated takes on the rise of China and 
what it means for the United States, and 
Washington's policy in Asia lacks the el- 
egance and coherence of the academic theo- 
ries described above. Instead, the right and 
left halves of the foreign policy establish- 
ment agree that U.S. policy toward China 
should combine elements of both theories. 

Drawing on liberal thinking, few po- 
litical elites in Washington support ending 
the policy of economic engagement. While 
many Democratic leaders support sanction- 
ing China for currency manipulation, level- 
ing antidumping charges against its trade 
policies, or doing unspecified things to 
level the U.S. -China balance of trade, there 
are precious few voices in the foreign policy 
establishment calling for reversing the long- 
standing policy of economic engagement 
with China. 24 Beltway foreign policy elites 
tend to argue that making China richer will 
make it more amenable to U.S. foreign pol- 
icy goals— or at least will not make it less so. 

Moving to the element of U.S. China pol- 
icy drawn from realism, U.S. policymakers 
tend to doubt that the mechanism by which 
trade produces comity is foolproof. Accord- 
ingly, they suggest that the United States 
hedge against the prospect that China may 
either grow very powerful without transi- 
tioning to democracy or the prospect that 
China may grow very powerful and demo- 
cratic but fail to resign itself to American 
military predominance in Asia. The Wash- 
ington foreign policy community supports 
a policy of "congagement"— that is, military 
containment combined with economic en- 
gagement. 25 Congagement, for all intents 
and purposes, has been America's China 
policy since at least the end of the Cold War. 

While there are critics of congagement in 
the foreign policy establishment, they rarely 
offer clear alternatives. For example, Princ- 
eton's Aaron Friedberg, who ran the Asia 
policy shop in the office of Vice President 
Cheney, denounces the logic of congage- 
ment but fails to propose an alternative. 



What Friedberg suggests as an alternative— 
what he terms "better balancing"— is in fact 
little more than different marketing of con- 
gagement. To be sure, Friedberg offers vague 
suggestions for "encouraging] political re- 
form in China," "fund[ing] the research of 
serious analysts who take a range of under- 
represented (and often unpopular) alterna- 
tive views" of China, and an admonition 
that Americans should "consume less and 
save more" in an effort to close the trade def- 
icit. But Friedberg does not advocate ending 
either economic engagement or the efforts 
at military containment 26 

Friedberg's work argues that both realist 
balance of power concerns and China's illib- 
eral politics will cause security competition 
between Beijing and Washington. Of course, 
if both logics are correct, even a more liberal 
China would constitute a strategic challenge 
to Washington, making democratization 
mostly beside the point. Curiously, however, 
Friedberg writes that Washington could and 
should allow a democratic China to become 
the dominant military power in East Asia. 

The other component of Washington's bi- 
partisan China policy is reassuring America's 
allies— the states on the other side of the spokes 
in Washington's "hub and spokes" system of 
alliances in the region— about Washington's 
commitment to provide their security. Instead 
of forcing states like Japan, South Korea, Viet- 
nam, and India to carry the bulk of the burden 
of balancing against China while adopting a 
wait-and-see approach toward China's rise, 
the Beltway establishment favors reassuring 
these allies that Washington's commitment is 
unshakeable. In a recent address to Australian 
parliament, President Obama referred respec- 
tively to an "unbreakable alliance" with Aus- 
tralia, a "commitment to the security of the 
Republic of Korea" that will "never waver," and 
a "larger and long-term role in the region" for 
the United States, which he described as "a Pa- 
cific power, and we are here to stay." 28 During 
the recent skirmish between the Philippines 
and China over Scarborough Shoal, Secretary 
Clinton reiterated the U.S. commitment to de- 
fend the Philippines, which the foreign secre- 
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tary of the Philippines swiftly interpreted as a 
commitment to defend the disputed waters in 

29 

question. 

Beyond the treaties with Australia, South 
Korea, and the Philippines, Washington 
has formal treaty commitments to Japan, 
Thailand, and New Zealand, and a murky 
and ambiguous commitment to Taiwan. 
By posing itself as the hub of this hub-and- 
spokes system of bilateral alliances through- 
out Asia, Washington has taken the burden 
of containing China onto its own shoulders 
and ignored the prospect that countries in 
the region would do more if Washington did 
less. Georgetown's Victor Cha, who worked 
on Asia in the National Security Council of 
George W. Bush, points out that the hub- 
and-spokes system of alliances in Asia was 
designed on the basis of what he calls a "pow- 
erplay" rationale, in which the United States 
created a number of asymmetric, bilateral al- 
liances in order, in each case, to "exert maxi- 
mum control over [its] smaller ally's actions." 
Further, Cha writes, Washington sought to 
"amplify U.S. control and minimize any collu- 
sion among its alliance partners." 31 

To summarize, the majority of the Belt- 
way foreign policy establishment favors a 
China policy with three major components: 
economic engagement; military contain- 
ment; and using U.S. deployments, diplo- 
matic reassurance about American security 
guarantees, and Washington's own military 
spending to prevent U.S. allies from taking 
more control over their defense policies. 

The Problems with the 
Two Views (and with How 
U.S. Policy Combines Them) 

This section critiques each school of 
thought about China as well as U.S. policy to- 
ward the country. Optimists tend to assume 
away the sorts of zero-sum tradeoffs inherent 
in military questions. Pessimists lack a story 
describing how, exactly, Washington could 
smother Beijing economically. 



U.S. foreign policy in Asia is plagued by 
three problems: First, Washington's policy 
centers on a contradiction: making China 
more powerful while seeking to make it act 
as though it is weak. The "containment" and 
"engagement" aspects of the policy counter- 
vail one another. Second, the policy of "reas- 
suring" our allies forces the United States to 
carry a disproportionate share of the growing 
burden of containing China. Finally, although 
Washington agrees with the pessimists that 
China's growing military power is a problem, 
no one has specified precisely how even a 
very militarily powerful China would directly 
threaten U.S. national security. 

What's Wrong with the Optimists 

Optimists place too much faith in inter- 
national institutions, too much faith in the 
idea that economic growth in China will 
necessarily lead to democratization there, 
and too much faith in the idea that a demo- 
cratic China necessarily would be at peace 
with American military domination of Asia. 

As a general proposition, optimists tend 
to elide the zero-sum tradeoffs inherent to 
military issues, ignoring for the most part the 
question of U.S. military policy in Asia. This 
leaves one of the most important questions 
about the future of American foreign policy 
in Asia outside their analysis. As Columbia's 
Richard Betts writes in a stinging critique, 

John Ikenberry . . . says nothing about 
what U.S. military policy should be 
in [East Asia], dismisses the whole 
dimension of analysis with the fac- 
ile assumption that mutual nuclear 
deterrence precludes major war, and 
asserts with breathtaking confidence 
that "war-driven change has been 
abolished as a historical process." 

Powerful states tend not to rely on other 
states or international institutions to pro- 
vide security for them. Even states with be- 
nign motives today may pose threats tomor- 
row, and international institutions matter 
only in so far as they can enforce the rules 
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they write. The United States regularly defies 
international institutions when it believes 
they do not serve U.S. interests, whether the 
topic is attacking Kosovo or Iraq, avoiding 
actions to try to prevent climate change, re- 
solving the Israel-Palestine conflict, or any 
number of other issues. Should China con- 
tinue to grow more powerful, international 
institutions are likely to have a similar effect 
on Beijing as they have had on Washington: 
not much. States prefer to rely on their own 
capabilities and to exert control over their 
security environment. Also, as their power 
grows, states tend to expand their definition 
of their interests and use their power to pur- 
sue them. 

American policymakers ignore or down- 
play these realities, implying instead that Chi- 
na is a free rider on U.S. promotion of global- 
ization and international trade. Secretary of 
State Clinton almost made it sound as though 
the Chinese should send Washington a thank 
you note: "Like so many other countries before 
it, China has prospered as part of the open 
and rules-based system that the United States 
helped to build and works to sustain." 33 But 
just as the United States today chooses to sus- 
tain the open and rules-based system, so too 
can it exclude China from that system or vio- 
late its own rules if it so chooses. What Ameri- 
can analysts see as Chinese free riding, many 
Chinese view as dangerous vulnerability to the 
whims of U.S. policymakers. Recent months 
have indicated that growing Chinese power 
has generated hardening Chinese territorial 
demands, and a greater desire to pursue them. 

During that time, China has reiterated its 
claims to nearly all of the South China Sea, in 
at least partial contravention of both the sta- 
tus quo and maritime law. It has established 
a new military garrison on Yongxing, one of 
the islands there, it has engaged in a naval 
standoff with the Philippines at Scarborough 
Shoal, and China's efforts to fend off criticism 
precluded even a joint statement at the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian Nations' Regional 
Forum, the first time in the organization's his- 
tory it has failed to do so. 34 

The security problems China faces in- 



clude the safety of its shipping lanes, used 
both for China's imports, including energy 
supplies, and its exports, which fuel much 
of its economic growth. Currently, China's 
sea lanes are subject to interdiction by the 
United States. The Chinese government 
has continually expressed anxiety about 
the vulnerability of China's seaborne com- 
merce and its seaborne supplies of energy 
in particular. China's reliance on seaborne 
oil is growing, and there appears to be little 
China can do about that fact. Roughly 40 
percent of China's oil comes by sea, and 
China at present does not control the routes 
through which that oil passes. 35 This is the 
rationale accepted by most China analysts in 
explaining China's naval buildup: it wishes 
to gain greater control over its sea lines of 
communication in order to help secure the 
transit of its commerce, including energy 
supplies. 36 But the optimists have a hard 
time explaining why China and the United 
States are pushing and shoving over control 
of China's near seas and offer little policy 
advice on this issue. 

The lesson of Japan's experience under the 
U.S. -led oil embargo of 1941 has not been lost 
on the Chinese, who do not wish to leave the 
security of their energy supplies at the whim of 
a foreign power. Even beyond energy, the val- 
ue of China's imports and exports constitute 
more than half its GDP, and the vast majority 
of those enter and leave the country by sea. 37 
Americans may think it farfetched that Chi- 
nese are anxious about being at the mercy of a 
potential American blockade, but they would 
not think it so farfetched if the situation were 
reversed. Indeed, even Washington, despite its 
uncontested naval dominance, has continual- 
ly expressed anxiety about its own energy secu- 
rity. 38 Ensuring access to energy supplies has 
been an obsession of the world's major powers 
for decades. 

Recently, a debate has begun among 
China watchers in the United States about 
whether China's military modernization 
program is fueled by plausible military objec- 
tives or rather by "naval nationalism"— that 
is, the desire to wield a powerful navy for do- 
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mesric and international prestige. Robert 
Ross argues that as a continental power Chi- 
na should be focused on its ground forces, 
and its effort to develop a blue-water navy 
is a strategically irrational product of na- 
tionalism. In this debate, though, even those 
arguing that nationalism is fueling Beijing's 
naval modernization program seem only to 
apply the prestige argument to a prospective 
power-projection navy centered on an aircraft 
carrier, not to other naval advances. 40 

But given the substantial top line growth 
in Chinese military outlays, China can af- 
ford substantial naval modernization with- 
out leaving dangerous vulnerabilities by land. 
Also, if China wishes to prepare itself for a 
blue-water navy even decades down the road, 
it must start somewhere. China's enormous 
reliance on the global economy— and its ex- 
pectations that that reliance will continue— 
have likely played the most important role in 
pushing China out to sea. 41 

Liberals also hope that economic growth 
will produce a more politically liberal China, 
which would make its peace with U.S. naval 
dominance in East Asia. But many countries 
undergoing rapid political liberalization be- 
come virulently nationalistic during that tran- 
sition, and become increasingly war prone as 
a consequence 42 There is considerable evi- 
dence that nationalism is affecting both mass 
and elite politics in China, including among 
otherwise liberal intellectuals 4 The United 
States is a liberal country, yet American na- 
tionalism has powerfully influenced its for- 
eign policy. 44 There is little reason to believe 
that even a powerful, liberal China would be 
free from similar influence. 

The past decade of diplomacy between 
Beijing and Washington has highlighted the 
fact that the pessimists are onto something 
when it comes to China. Although Washing- 
ton regularly declares that it is not contain- 
ing China and that it favors Chinese eco- 
nomic growth, its actions make clear that it 
does not welcome China's growing military 
power. The chief of staff of the Air Force and 
the chief of naval operations justified the 
highly touted new U.S. "operational concept" 



Air-Sea Battle by stating that 

some rising powers that appear to be 
seeking regional hegemony hope to 
employ access denial strategies to isolate 
other regional actors from American 
military intervention, enabling them to 
more effectively intimidate and coerce 
neighboring states. 45 

The least implausible candidate for mounting 
this sort of access denial strategy is China. 

For their part, the Chinese, until recently, 
have been soft-pedaling their growing power. 
China's leaders, who are given to using slogans 
to describe policy orientations, rolled out the 
term "peaceful rise" in the early 2000s to refer 
to China's aims, only to quickly reverse course 
and replace it with "peaceful development," 
in part because even the use of the word "rise" 
was deemed too provocative to the United 
States. 46 Anecdotal evidence also indicates 
that Chinese pessimists are growing in politi- 
cal influence and speaking out frequently. 47 

In short, there is little indication that China 
is willing to put its trust in either the United 
States or prevailing international institutions. 
It is unclear whether a liberal China would 
prevent security competition. And as Chinese 
power has grown, so have its ambitions and 
capabilities with which it can pursue those 
ambitions. 

What's Wrong with the Pessimists 

The main problem with pessimism is that 
pessimists fail to discuss how, exactly, the 
United States could go about smothering 
China's economic growth. They do not tell a 
persuasive story that explains how the political 
obstacles to doing so could be surmounted, 
nor do they convince that the extraordinary 
economic damage to the United States would 
be worth the potential benefits. 

While it is theoretically sound— indeed, 
logically necessary— for pessimists to sup- 
port trying to throttle China economically, it 
is strikingly difficult to envision how Wash- 
ington would do this in practice. Neither 
Mearsheimer nor anyone else, to the author's 
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knowledge, has described in detail what sorts 
of policies the United States would pur- 
sue to this end at a reasonable cost. In 2001 
Mearsheimer left it at proposing that Wash- 
ington "do what it can to slow the rise of 
China," and by 2010 this became a proposal/ 
prediction that Washington should/would 
"act toward China similar to the way it be- 
haved toward the Soviet Union during the 
Cold War." 48 

But Washington and Moscow did not 
move abruptly from tight economic interde- 
pendence to efforts at mutual strangulation. 
For a variety of reasons, Moscow sought So- 
viet autarky and Washington indulged it. 
Moreover, even if the United States some- 
how ceased the policy of economic engage- 
ment, it seems unlikely that the rest of the 
world would follow suit, resulting in sig- 
nificant economic dislocation in the United 
States and to a lesser extent in China but 
ultimately producing trade diversion rather 
than trade cessation. 

Beyond the question how America could 
and would move toward a straightforward 
containment policy, there is a larger ques- 
tion: What sort of danger would even a pow- 
erful China pose that would make it worth- 
while to forego such a substantial amount 
of economic benefit? Even if China became, 
say, twice as wealthy as the United States 
and militarily more powerful than America, 
it is still separated from the United States by 
thousands of miles of water. 

There is a "free to roam" logic embedded 
in the pessimists' case, but rarely is it spelled 
out to make the case for containment. The 
United States has been free to roam for de- 
cades, and rarely during that time has it 
started a war that profited it politically or 
economically. 49 Recent research evaluating 
in detail the prospects for Chinese territo- 
rial expansion concludes that Chinese ex- 
pansionism is unlikely because the expected 
benefits are limited, the costs are high, and 
the prospect of success is uncertain. 50 If the 
pessimists disagree with this argument, they 
should spell out in detail precisely what they 
fear and how to stop it at an acceptable cost. 



As yet, no detailed case has been offered to 
this effect. 



What's Wrong with 
U.S. China Policy 

The first problem with American strategy 
is that its "congagement" approach is built 
on contradictory policies. Congagement is 
frequently defended with puzzling formula- 
tions such as "Washington must engage Chi- 
na in order to balance against it, and balance 
against it in order to engage it," 51 but this is 
incoherent. The two aspects of congagement 
do not complement each other— they work at 
cross purposes. 

Washington policy analysts and pundits 
like to market congagement as a "hedging" 
strategy, but this analogy is unfounded. 
Hedging refers to a decision to make a conser- 
vative investment with low but likely returns 
in order to help cover potential losses from a 
risky investment with high but less likely re- 
turns. In the analogy with China policy, the 
large, risky bet would be trading with China, 
which narrows the relative power gap between 
the two countries, in the hopes that China will 
be transformed and will not compete with the 
United States militarily. 53 The hedging anal- 
ogy falls apart because the longer the risky bet 
goes on, the more Washington will need to 
pour ever-increasing resources into the conser- 
vative bet— the military instruments needed 
for containment— in order to cover the poten- 
tial losses should engagement fail to pay off 
Congagement is not a hedging strategy. 

The Truth about U.S. Military Strategy 
in Asia 

Although American political leaders regu- 
larly deny it, the U.S. military is working to 
contain China in the Asia-Pacific region. 
American military planners have developed a 
posture in Asia that is designed with the obvi- 
ous purpose of putting China's seaborne com- 
merce at risk. As long-time Asia correspondent 
Richard Halloran wrote in the official journal 
of the U.S. Air Force Association, Washington 
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has begun positioning forces which 
could threaten China's supply lines 
through the South China Sea. The 
oil and raw materials transported 
through those shipping lanes are cru- 
cial to a surging Chinese economy— an 
economy paying for Beijing's swiftly 
expanding military power. 54 

Halloran then cites the work of an ac- 
tive-duty Air Force major explicitly likening 
China's predicament to that of Japan in the 
1930s and 40s, arguing that Washington 
should "exploit a critical vulnerability- 
China's dependence on sea lines of com- 
munication." 55 Former Pacific Command 
commander Dennis Blair and China analyst 
Kenneth Lieberthal write that "the United 
States has employed and will likely in the fu- 
ture continue to use naval blockades when 
necessary," including specific reference to 
China, but then wave off the idea that other 
nations should be concerned: "U.S. naval 
hegemony, however, need not be unsettling 
to other countries." 56 The slightest effort 
to look at things from Beijing's perspective 
shows that Washington's military posture 
in the Asia-Pacific is likely to amplify Chi- 
na's fears about U.S. intentions. 

Despite these easy-to-see realities, Ameri- 
can political elites deny that their decision to 
concentrate the U.S. Navy in China's back- 
yard has anything to do with China. En route 
to Singapore in June, Defense Secretary Pa- 
netta stated that Washington's deployment 
of the majority of U.S. naval assets to the Asia- 
Pacific region "is not about containment of 
China." Rather, according to Panetta, 

This is about bringing China into that 
relationship to try to deal with some 
common challenges that we all face: the 
challenge of humanitarian assistance 
and needs; the challenge of dealing 
with weapons of mass destruction that 
are proliferating throughout the world; 
and dealing with narco-trafficking, and 
dealing with piracy; and dealing with 
issues that relate to trade and how 



do we improve trade and how do we 
improve lines of communication 57 

Dealing with humanitarian assistance and 
needs, stifling nuclear proliferation, sup- 
pressing narco-traffickers, and dispatching 
pirates do not require more than half the 
U.S. Navy. If China made this sort of argu- 
ment to defend deploying more than half 
its naval assets to the Western hemisphere, 
American leaders would not give the argu- 
ment a moment's consideration. If the suc- 
cess of America's Asia policy relies on Chi- 
nese elites believing this story, the policy is 
in trouble. 58 

The balance of power in the Western Pacif- 
ic is still tipped decidedly in America's favor, 
but less so than it was 30 years ago. In recent 
years, China's military spending has increased 
significantly relative to the increases in the 
United States. Even though Washington's 
smaller percent increases of a much larger 
budget have been larger than China's larger 
percent increases of the smaller budget, the 
trends indicate that China is beginning to 
narrow the relative power gap. 

Although some protest that Washington's 
military spending is still growing in relative 
terms compared to China's, this argument is 
incorrect. 59 In order to draw that conclusion, 
one would have to use market exchange rates 
instead of purchasing power parity conver- 
sions for the portions of the Chinese defense 
budget that are procured indigenously, like 
labor, which produces erroneous estimates. 
(Defense economics requires use of a combi- 
nation of purchasing power parity and mar- 
ket exchange rates to draw apples-to-apples 
comparisons with Chinese military spending 
because of differing currency valuations.) 60 In 
short, if anything resembling present trends 
continues, China will continue to close the 
gap in both relative economic power and rela- 
tive military power. 

Moreover, a dollar per dollar comparison 
does not say everything about the military 
balance between the two countries. As Re- 
publican presidential candidate Mitt Romney 
pointed out in a speech to the Heritage Foun- 
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dation in 2009, the U.S. -China military bal- 
ance looks more unfavorable when one stops 
to consider that 

our military is required to maintain 
a global presence; theirs is not. It is 
a far more demanding task to keep 
worldwide commitments than simply 
to build a force that can accomplish 
regional objectives. 61 

Of course, one inference that could be drawn 
from this analysis is that the United States 
has put itself at a disadvantage vis-a-vis Chi- 
na by tasking its military with all the things 
Romney wants to do: "respond to humani- 
tarian crises, protect world shipping and en- 
ergy lanes, deter terrorism, prevent genocide, 
and lead peace-keeping missions." While 
China does spend military dollars on mis- 
sions other than deterring or defeating the 
United States in its near seas, in comparison 
with Washington, Beijing has restrained its 
military objectives, which has allowed it to 
narrow the gap in the Western Pacific while 
Washington pursues an unfocused military 
strategy across the entire globe. 

Nothing is stopping Washington from 
copying the conservative strategy Beijing has 
pursued and winning for itself the same ad- 
vantages that the strategy wins China. Instead 
of suggesting missions America could prof- 
itably shed, Romney suggests an additional 
$2 trillion in defense spending over the next 
decade, much of it financed by debt held by 
China. 62 This approach amounts to trying to 
balance against China with funds borrowed, 
in part, from China. This is hardly a model of 
strategic coherence. 

Moreover, at the same time Washington 
is trying to contain Chinese power, its policy 
of economic engagement is helping China to 
narrow the relative power gap. Unless one as- 
sumes that China is a historical and theoreti- 
cal aberration— that it is entirely at peace with 
foreign military domination of its region- 
China is going to seek a larger politico-mili- 
tary role as it grows wealthier, and that grow- 
ing wealth will make it harder to contain. It 



becomes even more difficult to imagine that 
China would passively accept U.S. military 
dominance in Asia when former high-ranking 
U.S. officials admit that 

stripped of diplomatic niceties, the ulti- 
mate aim of American strategy is to 
hasten a revolution, albeit a peaceful 
one, that will sweep away China's one- 
party authoritarian state. 63 

It would be bizarre if the people at the helm 
of China's one-party authoritarian state felt 
comfortable leaving China's security in Wash- 
ington's hands. 

At bottom, congagement relies on either 
an extraordinary faith in the idea that eco- 
nomic engagement and pleas for reform will 
transform China's political system or a belief 
that even as China narrows the gap in pow- 
er we can outspend it by enough to deter it 
from developing larger ambitions. 

In the first case, congagement advocates 
should explain why they believe both that 
a) economic growth will necessarily lead to 
democratization and b) democratization will 
necessarily lead either to a China that is at 
peace with American military hegemony in 
Asia or a China whose security interests will 
become compatible with Washington's. In 
the second scenario, they need to come up 
with an account of U.S. political and eco- 
nomic realities that provide for a foreign pol- 
icy of global hegemony paid for by massive 
cuts to other federal outlays. 

Infantilizing America's Allies and 
Partners 

The other problem with American strategy 
is that the policy of continually reassuring 
America's allies has ensured that a dispropor- 
tionate share of the cost of hedging against 
China ultimately will need to be borne by the 
American taxpayer. Instead of urging states in 
China's region to defend themselves, Wash- 
ington constantly reassures these states that 
America is committed to act as the balancer 
of first resort. This generates free riding, 
where states underprovide their own security, 
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because they believe Washington will do it 
for them, thereby increasing the costs to the 
United States. 64 As Mearsheimer points out, 
geography and distribution of power are cru- 
cial factors that determine when states should 
balance against a potential threat themselves 
or pass the buck to other states. 65 East Asia's 
geography and distribution of power should 
allow Washington to pass the buck for bal- 
ancing against China to states in the region 
with far more to lose. 

Existing U.S. policy creates a de facto agree- 
ment between Washington and its Asian allies 
in which we agree to defend them and they 
agree to let us 66 As one report supportive of 
this arrangement describes it, the deal is that 
allies "provide bases and ports for the U.S. 
military and contribute generously to sup- 
porting their presence," and "in return, Amer- 
ica provides deterrence and defense." 67 But 
the combination of China's growing wealth, 
our allies' feeble defense expenditures, and the 
threat of continued slow growth in the United 
States threatens to turn U.S. foreign policy to- 
ward insolvency over time. 68 

America's Asian allies do not carry a share 
of the burden of constraining China's am- 
bition proportional to the relative stakes 
for them. While repeatedly stating their 
concerns about China's power and behav- 
ior, America's allies' military spending as a 
share of alliance spending has continually 
dropped. Japan spends only 1 percent of its 
GDP on defense and recently announced it 
would be decreasing defense spending by al- 
most 2 percent. 69 Taiwan and South Korea 
spend less than 3 percent, despite their much 
closer proximity to both China and North 
Korea. While it is true that Japan, with a large 
economy, gets a lot out of that 1 percent, in- 
cluding a powerful navy, absent a formal U.S. 
security commitment, Japan would likely be 
doing more. 70 

Acting as the Asian balancer-of-first-resort 
was dubious during the Cold War, and it 
makes even less sense today. When Washing- 
ton volunteers for a disproportionate share 
of the heavy lifting, it is understandable that 
other states would be willing to have America 



bear their burden. But 60 years after the Ko- 
rean War, the United States should not prop 
up an alliance system that was designed, as 
Cha notes, to minimize collusion among its 
alliance partners. Collusion among our allies 
would be a welcome development today, and 
it would become more likely if Washington 
were more standoffish. 

It is important to point out that American 
policymakers encouraging their partners and 
allies to free ride is not new. Free riding is al- 
ways a danger in alliances, particularly when 
the stronger partner has for decades sought 
to infantilize and control its weaker allies. In 
their 1966 article "An Economic Theory of Al- 
liances," Mancur Olson Jr. and Richard Zeck- 
hauser explained the disproportionate contri- 
butions of non-U.S. NATO members with a 
model showing that in the provision of collec- 
tive goods (like security) in organizations (like 
alliances), large, wealthy nations will tend to 
bear a "disproportionately large share of the 
common burden." 71 

The implication of the Olson-Zeckhauser 
model, which has held up well over time, is 
that the way to force America's allies to spend 
more would be to make clear that the United 
States views Asian states' security as a private, 
not a collective, good, and that consequently 
its provision was rightly the responsibility of 
those states. Instead, by constantly rushing to 
"reassure" U.S. allies of the firmness of Amer- 
ica's military commitment every time there 
is a diplomatic or security flare-up in Asia, 
Washington risks creating a dynamic similar 
to the one it created in NATO: demilitarizing 
U.S. allies to the point where they appear un- 
able or unwilling to defend themselves with- 
out help from America. When senior officials 
like Secretary Clinton state that America's al- 
liances "need to be embedded in the DNA of 
American foreign policy," they encourage this 
tendency to free-ride. 

American foreign policymakers seem un- 
aware that this behavior counteracts their reg- 
ular admonition of their allies— both in Asia 
and NATO— that they should do more for 
their own defense. The choice for a country 
of America's exceptional size and power is not 
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between pliant allies who contribute more or 
less. The choice is between allies who contrib- 
ute more and desire more influence, or allies 
who contribute less and are content with less 
influence. Historically, Washington's desire to 
maximize its influence has outweighed its de- 
sire that allies contribute more. 7 

At times, it appears that the free riding is a 
feature, rather than a bug, for U.S. policymak- 
ers. One rationale for preventing U.S. allies 
from doing more was offered by Princeton's 
Anne-Marie Slaughter, who was the director 
of policy planning in the Hillary Clinton State 
Department. Slaughter declared in 2008 that 
the "reins of global domination" should stay 
in American hands, because U.S. allies like the 
Japanese are "neither psychologically ready nor 
suitable for historical reasons" to play larger 
roles in providing for their own security. 74 

Moral Hazard in U.S. Commitments 

Much of official Washington supports 
the hub-and-spokes alliance system, but they 
rarely consider the conditions under which 
they would actually consider fighting a war 
with China. If recent history is any indication, 
U.S. analysts outside the Pentagon have given 
few considerations to actually fighting Chi- 
na 75 Accordingly, U.S. allies should probably 
think long and hard about the validity of U.S. 
commitments. 

It is likely that at least some U.S. allies and 
partners are putting too much faith in the 
US. commitment to their security. History is 
littered with alliances that, as historian Geof- 
frey Blainey has written, "on the outbreak of 
war, had no more force than a flapping sheet 
of paper." 76 Analyses of alliance failures have 
produced evidence that anywhere from 13 to 
over 30 percent of alliances collapsed at the 
outbreak of war. 77 

To take one example, Taiwan's military 
spending is entirely inadequate to the po- 
tential military task it faces, suggesting that 
it either believes it has some commitment of 
U.S. support in the event of Chinese bully- 
ing or coercion, or that it is pointless to resist 
Chinese advances. 78 When confronted with 
arguments that America's commitment to 



Taiwan is a wasting asset, Taiwanese foreign 
policy thinkers protest that "if Taiwan were to 
fall, the United States would suffer a geostra- 
tegic disaster," possibly including "a Chinese 
nuclear attack on the U.S. homeland." 7 In- 
stead of inculcating a sense of threat among 
the Taiwanese population that could allow for 
greater exertions in terms of defense, Taiwan- 
ese intellectuals focus instead on pleading for 
Americans to interpret the 1979 Taiwan Rela- 
tions Act broadly enough to include an Ameri- 
can commitment to defend Taiwan. 80 

The Taiwanese appear to believe either that 
the U.S. commitment is ironclad or that they 
have no hope of fending off China's advances 
forever. One recent survey revealed that a sig- 
nificant plurality of 12-17 year olds stated 
that they would not be willing to fight or have 
a family member fight to defend Taiwan from 
China. A former Taiwanese defense minister 
remarked at the finding by admitting that "it 
goes without saying that the number of Tai- 
wanese willing to fight has come down sig- 
nificantly in recent years. I'm even surprised 
that the number of pro-defense people [in the 
survey] is so high" 81 

Meanwhile, there have been quiet indica- 
tions that Washington may not fight China 
over Taiwan. For example, in a video posted 
on the website of Foreign Policy magazine in 
2007, an American scholar mentioned a con- 
versation he had had with Hillary Clinton, 
then a presidential candidate and now U.S. 
secretary of state. In that conversation, Clin- 
ton remarked that it is absurd to think that 
the American people would support a war 
with China over Taiwan. Although the video 
was quickly edited to remove the discussion of 
this remark, it calls into question the strength 
of the U.S. commitment to Taiwan. 82 Even 
formal treaty allies like Japan and South Ko- 
rea ought to reevaluate exactly which circum- 
stances they believe would cause Washington 
to fight a war with China on their behalf 

There is a moral hazard problem here. Part- 
ners who believe in America's commitment 
are both shirking their own defense responsi- 
bilities and behaving more provocatively and 
less accommodatingly than they would be if 
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they were more uncertain of America's com- 
mitment—or certain that they did not have a 
commitment from Washington. China ana- 
lysts like Lyle Goldstein of the U.S. Naval War 
College even worry about a "Georgia scenario" 
in the South China Sea, where a state in the 
region takes too seriously Washington's assur- 
ances and takes on a bigger fight than it can 
handle itself, only to find out that Washington 
had no intention of going to war in its defense 
over that particular issue. 83 Weak but bold al- 
lies and clients make this problem more likely. 

And What Would a Much More Powerful 
China Do? 

The broader problem with U.S. China 
policy is that it takes as a given that a more 
powerful and activist China would be bad 
for U.S. national security, but no one has 
detailed precisely how. The American En- 
terprise Institute's Dan Blumenthal and his 
coauthors write that China is a threat to the 
United States because its "ambitions threaten 
America's Asian allies, raise questions about 
the credibility of U.S. alliance pledges, and im- 
peril the U.S. military strategy that underpins 
its global primacy." 84 It is telling how promi- 
nently alliances figure in this formulation, but 
Blumenthal's logic is backward. The United 
States should form alliances with countries 
when it needs to fight a common enemy. It 
shouldn't litter the globe with alliance com- 
mitments during peacetime, and then threat- 
en war for the sake of those alliances. In the 
modern era, Washington's alliances exist pri- 
marily to defend the allies and the credibility 
of other alliances, not the United States. 

At the bottom of realist theories of inter- 
national relations, such as Mearsheimer's, is 
the prospect of being conquered or otherwise 
losing political sovereignty. Just as it is ter- 
rifically difficult to envision the United States 
conquering China today, it is similarly diffi- 
cult to imagine China conquering the United 
States, given the Pacific Ocean and the mas- 
sive American nuclear arsenal. Even Chinese 
naval dominance over a good chunk of the 
Pacific seems like a fantasy for the foresee- 
able future. Currently the PLA is struggling to 



acquire the ability to control its near seas. Its 
highly touted first aircraft carrier is, in the apt 
phrasing of one analyst, "a piece of junk," 85 
and China is decades from having a bona fide 
blue-water navy, let alone one that could chal- 
lenge the United States. 

Of course, a number of smaller problems 
are more likely. A much more powerful China 
could attempt to use its navy to exclude the 
United States from engaging in commerce 
with states in Asia. If it could overwhelm 
neighboring states, China could hold hostage 
the sea lanes in Asia to extract concessions 
from other states in the region. But it bears 
asking how likely those scenarios are, especial- 
ly considering the sizable costs China would 
incur to achieve such results. 

Problematically, U.S. officials seem to think 
that Chinese policymakers should entrust 
their security to Washington. For example, 
former deputy assistant secretary of defense 
Michael Schiffer has stated that Washington 
welcomes a "strong, responsible, and prosper- 
ous China" that will take on a "constructive" 
role in regional and global institutions. 86 In 
this formulation, however, "responsible" and 
"constructive" are doing a lot of work. Based 
on its defense allocations, diplomacy, and 
force posture, Washington would like to see, at 
most, Beijing stepping up as a junior partner 
to help America pursue its policy goals. There 
is little evidence that Washington includes 
Chinese prerogatives in its definition of "re- 
sponsible" policies or "constructive" roles. As 
discussed above, the United States has sought 
to control the policy even of its allies. 

Pessimists like Mearsheimer tell a con- 
vincing story about why China would seek 
a larger military to increase its security— it 
does not feel that it can rely indefinitely on 
the beneficence of U.S. policymakers. In con- 
trast with Mearsheimer, hawkish Washington 
policymakers act mystified by the idea that 
China would seek a more capable military. As 
former secretary of defense Donald Rumsfeld 
famously mused, "Since no nation threatens 
China, one must wonder: Why this grow- 
ing investment [in its military]? Why these 
continuing large and expanding arms pur- 
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chases? Why these continuing robust deploy- 
ments?" 87 A moment's consideration ought 
to make it perfectly clear. 

Changes to U.S. China Policy 

A prudent American policy would urge 
Japan, South Korea, India, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, Australia, and other 
nations in Asia with concerns about China's 
ambition to provide for their own defense. 
American policymakers should adopt an off- 
shore balancing strategy, but the operative 
word here is "offshore." 88 A more standoffish 
U.S. policy would not mean that Washington 
would simply wash its hands of developments 
in Asia. Should China engage in open aggres- 
sion, such as territorial conquest, this policy 
may need to change. But this sort of Chinese 
machtpolitik is very unlikely, even in the event 
of Washington scaling down its presence in 
places like Japan and South Korea. 

China is increasing its capability to coerce 
Taiwan and its ability to secure its sea lines 
of communication, and is in general sowing 
fears that it may develop the ability to execute 
anti- access/area denial campaigns to prevent 
the U.S. Navy from being able to dominate 
East Asian waters. 89 Importantly, though, 
geography and technology mean that other 
countries in Asia would not necessarily need 
to spend a dollar for a dollar to ensure their 
security in the face of Chinese economic and 
military growth. To the contrary, the fact that 
China's potential challengers are divided be- 
tween maritime powers like Japan and Tai- 
wan and land powers like India, South (and 
potentially North) 90 Korea, and Vietnam 
means that China would need to field power- 
ful ground forces in numerous areas as well as 
a powerful navy in order to establish anything 
like a Monroe Doctrine in Asia. 91 

Moreover, Asian states would not neces- 
sarily need to field militaries that could de- 
feat China outright. Instead, they could focus 
merely on raising the potential costs to Chi- 
na such that Beijing would be deterred from 
aggression. While mainstream discourse on 



the subject would lead observers to believe 
that China is poised to run the table in Asia, 
even hawkish scholars like James Holmes 
of the U.S. Naval War College concede that 
there is a reasonable chance that Japan could 
defeat China in a naval conflict today— even 
if fighting all by itself. With greater effort on 
Japan's part, this could remain true. Noth- 
ing about the current military balance makes 
it impossible to push greater responsibility 
for preventing Chinese expansionism onto 
states in Asia. 

To that end, Washington should stop re- 
assuring its Asian allies and partners at every 
diplomatic flare-up in Asia. It should not seek 
to cultivate anti-China paranoia, but it should 
sow doubts about exactly where the American 
military would be committed. Such mea- 
sures should include private conversations 
with longtime allies like Japan and South 
Korea as well as countries that have grown 
close to Washington more recently, like India 
and Vietnam. Washington should encourage 
closer coordination between these countries 
without the United States even being present, 
let alone leading the discussions. Such mea- 
sures would raise questions about America's 
commitment to the region, which would help 
minimize free riding. 

The biggest challenge would be forcing 
U.S. allies to take a larger share of the burden 
without conveying to China that Washington 
had grown indifferent to the future of Asia. 
One way to finesse this would be if Wash- 
ington made clear to China that while Wash- 
ington is not encouraging South Korean or 
Japanese nuclear proliferation, a more distant 
United States coupled with Chinese provoca- 
tions toward Taiwan or other neighbors could 
conceivably produce such proliferation, an 
outcome the China strongly wants to avoid. 

Relatedly, Washington should undertake 
a review of its basing arrangements in the re- 
gion. In particular, it should put the bases in 
South Korea at the top of the list for potential 
closure. It also should use the endless protests 
from various Japanese political factions as 
justification for beginning to remove the Ma- 
rines stationed in Japan 9 
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Potential Objections to the 
Alternative Strategy 

There are three main objections to the 
approach described above. One argument 
says that while U.S. allies in the region 
would try to balance Chinese power them- 
selves, they simply could not keep up; the 
growth in Chinese economic and military 
power is too much for them to match. An- 
other argument is that if the United States 
were to create distance between itself and its 
allies, they would not balance against Chi- 
nese power but would instead "bandwagon" 
with China. 94 The third argument admits 
that Asian countries can and would balance 
against Chinese power, but that in doing so 
they would create dangerous arms races that 
threaten to result in war. I deal with these 
objections below, showing that Asian coun- 
tries could place significant obstacles in the 
way of Chinese hegemony in the region, that 
they likely would do so, and that the risk of 
war under that scenario is not grave. 

Table 1 

GDP Estimates (constant $2010 billions) 



Objection One: Other Countries Cannot 
Effectively Balance against China 

Some scholars argue that America's Asian 
allies are too weak to balance against China 
effectively. For example, Mearsheimer claims 
that even a balancing coalition including Japan, 
Russia, India, South Korea, and Vietnam would 
be unable to contain Chinese military power. 95 
Since military power ultimately rests on eco- 
nomic power and demographics, dealing with 
this argument involves examining the econom- 
ic, demographic, and military realities in Asia. 

Economic Indicators 

While accurately predicting economic out- 
put is notoriously difficult, basic assumptions 
about future economic trends are required to 
formulate policy. Economic forecasts for Asia 
vary wildly, but there is general agreement 
that Asia— and particularly China and India- 
will continue to grow in economic clout in 
the coming decades. Table 1 shows the pro- 
jections of one recent report from Goldman 
Sachs: 





2010 


2030 


% Growth 


China 


5,633 


31,731 


563 


United States 


14,614 


22,920 


157 


India 


1,594 


7,972 




Japan 


4,773 


5,852 


123 


Russia 


1,689 


4,730 


280 


Indonesia 


692 


2,446 


353 


South Korea 


1,014 


2,112 


208 


Australia 


1,191 


1,802 


151 


Thailand 


302 


904 


299 


Malaysia 


235 


889 


378 


Philippines 


186 


793 


426 



Source: Timothy Moe, Caesar Maasry, and Richard Tang, "EM Equity in Two Decades: A Changing Landscape," 
Goldman Sachs Global Economics Paper no. 204, September 8, 2010, p. 13. 
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These estimates indicate that although 
China is likely to make up approximately 
23 percent of world GDP in 2030, the other 
countries in Asia will constitute 22 percent 
of world GDP, with the United States com- 
prising 17 percent. This should allow a sig- 
nificant amount of burden shifting, given 
the geography of Asia and China's own de- 
mographic, economic, and domestic politi- 
cal problems. 

Economic growth in the countries of 
Asia will provide merely the foundations 
on which these nations can build national 
power. But economic growth is determined 
by gains in productivity (which are extraor- 
dinarily difficult to predict) as well as demo- 
graphics (much easier to predict). In order 
for states to use that growth to play a larger 
role in international security, they are likely 
to develop more powerful militaries. The fol- 
lowing sections evaluate demographics and 
military power. 

Demographic Trends 

Demographics play an important role 
in international politics in two main ways. 
First, countries need significant numbers of 
young people to serve in militaries. Old men 
do not win wars. Secondly, the shape of the 
age distribution affects how much money is 
available for military spending. If, for exam- 
ple, a country is overwhelmingly young and 
productive, that means the state will have an 
easier time paying the nation's pensioners, 
as well as offering large numbers of young 
people to fight the nation's wars. 

Today, most developed countries have seen 
advances in medical technology combine with 
shifting cultural mores to produce increased 
life expectancy and fewer babies— the produc- 
tive workers of tomorrow. 96 This combina- 
tion of aging and lower birth rates has posed 
important problems for fiscal programs in- 
stituted under earlier, different demographic 
distributions. Additionally, military-aged men 
are shrinking as a proportion of overall popu- 
lation in several countries in Asia, which bears 
on those states' ability to generate military 
power without enervating their economies. 



Countries have dealt with these problems in 
different ways. Some have attempted to pro- 
vide financial incentives for families to have 
children, and others have allowed for increased 
immigration to import workers in order to 
prop up welfare states. 

Individual nations in Asia face differ- 
ent demographic challenges. Russia, for 
example, confronts remarkably low life ex- 
pectancy, net decrease in population, and a 
generally bleak demographic picture overall. 
As Nicholas Eberstadt points out, Russia's 
population has shrunk by more than 7 mil- 
lion people since 1992, and the life expectan- 
cy of a Russian boy born today is lower than 
it was in the 1950s. This creates potential 
problems both in terms of future economic 
growth as well as military readiness. 

In contrast, countries like Japan and 
South Korea have populations that are living 
exceptionally long by world standards, with 
smaller percentages of their overall popula- 
tions comprised of working-age citizens. 98 
Japan, particularly, faces a challenging com- 
bination of aging and depopulation. By 
2040, 14 percent of the Japanese population 
is projected to be 80 years of age or older, 
with every 5-year (i.e., 10-14, 15-19, etc.) age 
cohort under 65 shrinking dramatically as 
compared with the same age group in 2010. 
Japan is likely to have 40 percent fewer citi- 
zens under 15 and almost a 30 percent drop 
in working age population by 2040, plac- 
ing significant stress on its economy and its 
pension and health systems. 99 South Korea 
faces the similar prospect of depopulation— 
although less rapid than Japan's— combined 
with aging. By 2050, the entire working age 
population of South Korea will barely be 
larger than its over-60 population. 100 

Even China and India, which at present ap- 
pear fairly similar to each other demographi- 
cally, will change positions in profound ways 
over the coming decades. These countries in 
fact face very different projections in terms of 
where their bulges lie on the age distribution. 
Figure 1 indicates the shifting percentages 
and numbers of working age populations 
from 2010 through 2040: 



By 2040 China's 
working-age 
population will 
shrink by over 
110 million. 
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Figure 1 

Working Age Population Change, 2010-2040 
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In China, the net effect of Beijing's "one- 
child" policy, combined with increasing life 
expectancy in the country, has been the cre- 
ation of a population bubble that is current- 
ly middle-aged but by 2040 will decrease the 
working age population by over 1 10 million, 
or 11 percent of its overall population. 101 
China's aging has produced, among other 
things, a ballooning elder-care industry that 
appears likely to consume increasing shares 
of Chinese economic output in the coming 
decades. 102 Further, many Chinese fami- 
lies' preference to have its "one" child be a 
boy has created significant potential for so- 
cial strife in that there are tens of millions 
of young men with little prospect of mar- 
riage. 103 This phenomenon has led Beijing 
to allow significant immigration of young 
women from states like Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines, and North Korea. 104 

China's age bubble and the problems 
that have resulted from the one-child policy 
could pose significant constraints on Chi- 
nese economic and foreign policies in the 
decades ahead. A growing elderly population 



that is living continually longer will strain 
both the elderly's savings and potentially 
government funds to pay their pensions and 
health care. Small cohorts at the bottom 
of the age distribution foretell a shortage 
of workers to pay into those programs and 
threaten future economic growth, as well 
as a sharper tradeoff between the marginal 
Chinese citizen's employment in the econo- 
my or in the People's Liberation Army. The 
gender imbalance among children today 
could threaten social instability in the fu- 
ture. These are only a few of the demograph- 
ic problems that could appear in China in 
the coming decades. 

India has its highest concentration of 
population in a younger cohort, which 
should allow it more room for maneuver in 
its policy choices. It is also more balanced 
by gender. In 2040 roughly 68 percent of 
India's population will be made up of work- 
ing-age men and women, an increase of over 
300 million when compared to today. 105 
This means that the gap between India and 
China in terms of working-age populations 
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will be roughly 400 million in India's fa- 
vor by 2040. By 2030 there will be roughly 
100 million young men with at least a high 
school education in India, compared to only 
75 million such people in China. 106 These 
demographic realities should allow India 
to play a greater role in the Asia-Pacific in 
terms of security. 

Scholars have begun to wonder about 
the implications of aging for the future of 
world politics. Mark Haas, for example, has 
drawn on the literature discussing a demo- 
cratic peace, wondering whether global de- 
mographic trends do not hold the prospect 
of a geriatric peace. In short, his argument is 
that aging among the great powers will cre- 
ate a number of constraints. It will depress 
overall economic output (absent significant 
productivity growth) and put severe pressure 
on national budgets to pay for the swelling 
numbers of elderly at the expense of military 
budgets, and within military budgets force 
states to allocate a greater share of expendi- 
tures to personnel as opposed to weapons 
development and procurement. The impli- 
cation of this argument is that for states 
that are aging, war becomes less feasible. 

Obviously, having a larger population is 
better for military power, holding all other 
factors equal. All other factors are rarely 
equal, however. Japan's, China's, and South 
Korea's increasing proportion of elderly 
population and shrinking youth shares cre- 
ate economic tradeoffs (pensions vs. arms) 
as well as fewer young people to work and 
serve in militaries. As a RAND Corporation 
report recently noted, demographic reali- 
ties make clear that if America seeks to keep 
its alliance system intact in the coming de- 
cades, it will need to "become an even more 
dominant partner" in the alliances than it 
is today. When viewed in light of China's 
growing power, this implies both a larger 
overall cost, and a larger share of that larger 
cost accruing to Washington. 108 

This outcome is not inevitable. America's 
allies and clients could and likely would be- 
gin making different decisions about their 
defense postures, intra-Asian alliance rela- 



tionships, and government spending pri- 
orities if the United States made clear to- 
day that it did not intend to subsidize their 
defense indefinitely. Conversely, the longer 
Washington persists in infantilizing its 
Asian allies and clients, the more likely the 
RAND scenario above becomes. 

Countries like Japan, India, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Vietnam all can and should 
be expected to play a larger role. While Japan 
faces significant economic and demograph- 
ic challenges over the coming decades, they 
possess advanced military technology; fa- 
vorable geography; and, in extremis, the op- 
tion of pursuing a "porcupine" strategy with 
a nuclear deterrent at its core. 109 Japan's lack 
of land warfare capability and severe fiscal 
and demographic constraints should lessen 
fears that Japan would use such a posture 
as a shield for an offensive strategy. In addi- 
tion, Japan may wish to work in concert with 
other, more demographically vital states in 
order to marry Japanese technology with 
manpower from these other states. 

Objection Two: Other Countries Will 
Not Effectively Balance against China 

The second potential objection to a more 
standoffish U.S. policy on Asian security is 
that regardless of their capabilities, current 
U.S. allies would not increase their own ef- 
forts to balance against Chinese power, but 
instead would appease China, leaving their 
security at the mercy of the Chinese lead- 
ership. This is one side of a longstanding 
debate in the academy over whether states 
tend to balance against or bandwagon with 
power. 110 

States tend to balance against poten- 
tial rivals, although not always efficiently 
enough to prevent wars. The reason they 
do so is to ensure their control over their 
own destinies, or, in extreme cases, their 
survival as political units. While these views 
are sometimes hard for Americans to un- 
derstand—America's survival as an autono- 
mous political unit has not been threatened 
in at least 200 years— they are easier to un- 
derstand abroad. 



States tend to 
balance against 
potential rivals, 
although not 
always efficiently 
enough to 
prevent wars. 
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When geography 
and military 
technology 
favor defense, 
balancing 
becomes 
relatively cheaper 
and more doable. 



Were the United States to create distance 
between itself and its Asian allies and clients, 
several things would likely happen. First, 
those states would probably increase their own 
efforts to balance against China's growing 
power. Indeed, in the 1970s when the Soviet 
Union was increasing its military buildup in 
East Asia and Japan worried that the United 
States was not keeping pace, Tokyo began 
boosting its own military efforts. 111 

In recent months, news reports have in- 
dicated growing anxiety about Chinese be- 
havior, and those countries' diplomacy has 
reflected that concern. Examples include the 
recent joint statement issued by the Philip- 
pines and Japan marking a new "strategic 
partnership" and expressing "common stra- 
tegic interests" such as "ensuring the safety 
of sea lines of communication." 112 More re- 
cently, Japanese Prime Minister Yoshihiko 
Noda declared that Japan's security environ- 
ment had grown "increasingly murky due to 
China's stepped-up activities in local waters 
and its rapid military expansion." 113 A recent 
review of Australia's defense posture sounded 
similarly wary notes. 114 

The head of the Indian navy remarked 
that in the face of Chinese provocations there, 
"the South China Sea is an area of significant 
concern" for India. 1 India, the Philippines, 
Vietnam, and Japan have all expressed their 
intentions to step up military efforts, with 
thinly veiled references to China as the jus- 
tification. 116 These are only the most recent 
indications that other countries in the region 
would hardly shrug at Chinese power in the 
absence of U.S. security guarantees. They see 
China as potentially threatening. Instead, 
Washington's constant repetition of its com- 
mitment to its allies' security allows these 
countries to avoid the necessary domestic de- 
bates about their security environments and 
what to do about them. 

In particular, states like Japan and India 
should be expected to play central roles. No- 
tably, even China hawks like Aaron Friedberg 
admit that it is unclear how greater distance 
between Washington and Tokyo, for exam- 
ple, would produce anything other than a 



more assertive Japan and possibly a Japan- 
led Asian coalition to constrain China. 118 
As Lyle Goldstein notes, "China is rising in a 
thicket of strong-willed and suspicious com- 
petitors in Asia." 119 

For wealthy and technologically advanced 
Asian states with ballooning retired popula- 
tions and shrinking workforces, such as Japan, 
a reduced American commitment would create 
powerful pressures to pursue nuclear weapons 
programs. To be sure, the recent Fukushima 
nuclear disaster would make the politics of a 
nuclear deterrent even touchier in Japan. But 
the powerful logic of substituting capital for 
labor and securing its territory with the ulti- 
mate deterrent would likely weigh heavily on 
the minds of Japanese— and possibly South 
Korean and Taiwanese— policymakers. 

Importantly, however, the time it would 
take Japan, for example, to go nuclear, is al- 
most certainly longer than the conventional 
wisdom, which has generally hovered around 
six months. 120 There is little indication that Ja- 
pan has prepared for such a rapid timeframe. 
Not only would Japan need to produce weap- 
ons-grade fissile material, but a significant 
amount more work would need to be done in 
developing delivery systems. A number of size- 
able technical hurdles would put Japan's time- 
frame in the realm of years, not months, to be- 
come a bona fide nuclear-weapons state. 121 If 
Washington were to insist that Japan carry a 
heavier share of the burden for providing for 
its own defense, Tokyo may look into how it 
would overcome these hurdles. 122 

The relative costs of balancing and aggres- 
sion affect states' decisions to do either. When 
geography and military technology favor of- 
fense, aggression becomes more appealing. 
When those factors favor defense, balancing 
becomes relatively cheaper and more do- 
able. 123 In this case, the mostly maritime ge- 
ography of Asia and the military technology 
in question means that balancing would be 
relatively cheap and aggression would be rela- 
tively difficult. 124 Hitler won easy victories on 
the European continent at the beginning of 
the Second World War, but just as geography, 
technology, and doctrine that produced those 
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victories, those same factors spelled disaster 
for Hitler on the eastern front. In the Asia-Pa- 
cific, large bodies of water separating many of 
the potential antagonists (and mountains in 
the case of India), combined with the difficul- 
ty of projecting power across those obstacles, 
favor defense. 

Objection Three: Other Countries Can 
and Would Balance against China, but 
That Would be More Costly to America 
than the Current Approach 

A final objection to restraint in the Asia- 
Pacific allows that America's Asian allies 
could and likely would choose to balance 
against China, but argues that their doing 
so would cause dangerous arms racing in the 
region and a greater chance of war, neither 
of which would happen if America continues 
to shelter its allies. Such naval conflict could 
disrupt trade in East Asia and with it the 
global economy, and therefore it is better to 
have America pay a disproportionate share 
of the cost but control the response to grow- 
ing Chinese power and keep a lid on security 
competition. 

It is certainly conceivable that some sort 
of naval skirmish could happen, but with or 
without forward-deployed U.S. forces, the 
costs of escalation would be very high for the 
prospective combatants. More importantly, 
this argument gets the relationship between 
trade and war backward. Trade and globaliza- 
tion have made it easier to avoid problematic 
reliance on any single country. As the most 
comprehensive recent study of the economic 
effects of war on neutral countries concluded, 
it is much easier than usually assumed for 
neutral parties to avoid high costs from wars. 
Because scholars and policymakers frequently 
confuse interdependence for vulnerability, 
they fail to see that in today's globalized mar- 
ketplace, the costs to combatants are dramati- 
cally higher than they are to neutral states. 125 
What this means for U.S. China policy is that a 
war between China and a neighbor, absent the 
United States, would be very costly for China 
and not nearly so costly for America. 

In addition to the arms racing/instabil- 



ity argument, supporters of the status quo 
claim that maintaining America's forward 
presence and commitments to its allies and 
clients is important for America's credibility. 
Brandeis's Robert Art states that the U.S. -Ja- 
pan alliance must be maintained because it 
is the most important alliance in Asia, and 
if the alliance began to dissolve it would call 
into question Washington's commitment 
to other allies in the region. 126 But if the 
U.S. -Japan alliance is the most important of 
them all, the concern with its potential disso- 
lution cannot be the implications for other, 
lesser alliances. 

The final worry about countries defend- 
ing themselves is that the allure of a nuclear 
deterrent would be extremely powerful for a 
country like Japan, and proliferation in Asia 
would damage the global nonproliferation re- 
gime. 127 However, the impact of proliferation 
on a country like Japan or South Korea would 
likely be more limited than is commonly as- 
serted. Proliferation to countries like Pakistan 
and North Korea has been more limited than 
predicted, so those predicting the end of the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty should Japan 
acquire a deterrent ought to explain why Ja- 
pan is different from North Korea. Analysts 
have predicted nuclear cascades, waves, domi- 
noes, and tipping points for decades, but 
those things have yet to materialize. 128 

And any prospective Japanese nuclear de- 
terrent could serve only as a deterrent, since 
Japan lacks any meaningful ground warfare 
capability and faces severe demographic pres- 
sures that would make even a nuclear- armed 
Japan terrifically unlikely to attempt to replay 
the 1930s. 129 Nuclear weapons would not 
help Japan attempt to conquer Manchuria or 
even a chunk of Korea. Japan cannot invade 
its neighbors today, and a nuclear deterrent 
would not help it do so tomorrow. 

Naval arms races themselves do not cause 
wars, and security competition or even lim- 
ited skirmishes in China's near seas do not 
promise economic catastrophe for the United 
States. Preparing to fight China in order to 
protect American alliances, or the credibility 
of our alliances, is foolish. If Washington poli- 



To sum up: 
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dramatically 
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Washington 
should stop 
infantilizing 
its allies and 
instead demand 
that they defend 
themselves. 
America ought to 
pivot home. 



cymakers decide that the survival of this or 
that ally is absolutely vital to America's own 
security, they should make that case clearly 
and openly. Finally, there is some prospect of 
nuclear proliferation to America's friends in 
Asia, but this does not pose as great a threat 
of instability or war as is commonly assumed. 
Adversaries like North Korea went nuclear 
without catastrophic consequences. This is 
because nuclear weapons are very useful to 
ensure a state's survival, but do little to aid in 
power projection or force favorable resolution 
of maritime disputes. The fact that the states 
frequently mentioned as possible prolifera- 
tors have little ability to project power abroad 
makes the prospect of a given state attempt- 
ing to use its nuclear arsenal to enable aggres- 
sion even more unlikely. 



Conclusion 



Optimists, pessimists, and the Beltway 
foreign policy establishment all have flawed 
views on the rise of China and U.S. China 
policy. Optimists elide the zero-sum nature 
of military questions, hang too much on faith 
that political liberalization will happen, and 
will resign China to American military domi- 
nance, and similarly place too much faith in 
the power of international institutions. Pes- 
simists have not shown how Washington 
could squash Chinese economic growth at an 
acceptable cost, and do not demonstrate di- 
rectly how even a much more powerful China 
would threaten the national security of the 
United States. The Beltway policy establish- 
ment supports an inherently contradictory 
approach, congagement, that borrows prob- 
lems from both schools of thought and cre- 
ates a new problem: free riding. 

Acting as the balancer of first resort in Asia 
is costly, and it threatens to become more 
costly as economic engagement makes China 
relatively wealthier. Washington should stop 
infantilizing its allies and instead demand 
that they defend themselves. Japan, South Ko- 
rea, India, Vietnam, the Philippines and other 
nations can cooperate to prevent the worst 



potential forms of Chinese aggression with- 
out America doing it for them. The longer 
Washington takes to initiate this policy shift, 
the harder it will become. 

America ought to pivot home. The new 
U.S. administration should revisit formal 
and informal U.S. security commitments in 
Asia with a clear eye trained on what it would 
actually be willing to fight a war with China 
over, and just how likely those scenarios are. 
American policymakers should work to lessen 
and ultimately remove the forward-deployed 
U.S. military presence in the region, helping 
establish more powerful national militaries in 
like-minded states. The new administration 
should encourage Asian nations to work to- 
gether on security issues without the United 
States leading the way. 

If the United States persists in its policy 
of congagement, it likely will see its allies un- 
able to play a larger role, and a larger share of 
America's national income dedicated to con- 
taining China on their behalf The time to put 
the "offshore" back into offshore balancing is 
now. The alternative is persisting in a danger- 
ous Sino-U.S. security competition, on terms 
increasingly favorable to Beijing. 
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